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could surface repressed material and rerric greater transference of vital 
information from patient to psychiatrist. They allowed chac one LSD 
session could repiace souths of work using the thp.n CJ'TiBL techniques.^* 

The British found LSD had great value in dealing with psychopaths. The 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal reported good results with LSD 
in reversinc frigidity and sexual aberrations- American cental hospitals 
reported that treatment of schizophrenic children with LSD net with scree 
success when all other known methods had failed. Several veil known 
psychiatrists reported that selective, controlled use of LSD enhanced 
creativity. Several medical hospitals conducted numerous trials utth LSD 
.cc terminal diseased pacients -1th profound favorable changes in attitude, 
where pain killers had failed. 

Amongst the enthusiasm of a growing use for LS'J in the civilian ceditai 
coicmunity, the military scientific community was continuing its effcxts to 
promote a "humace weapen system" as an alternative :o mass destruction by 
conventional or atoalc means. 3 »9,10 these forces were joined by Che eve. 
present need cf the intelligence connsunlty to determine an enemy's cap- 
abilities for using psychochemicai agents as a weapon against our national 
security. 

In what was an apparent effort to pull tnese forces together, tn^ Deparc- 
nenc or Defense appointed an "Ad Hoc Study Group on ?sychochemicai Agents 
[the Wolff Committee]" in June of 1955. The actions and conclusions cf 
this group will be discussed later in this report . Efouever, it is impor- 
tant to note that at the time the study group set there were at least one 
hundred major reports available regarding experltients with LSD and other 
comparable psychochemicai substances . 8 
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C2APTZ3 III 

THE TEREA2 



The purpose of this chapter is co provide a rationale for the Initiation 
of research of incapacitating chemical agents. 

To understand and evaluate the decisions which resulted in the u-S. Army's 
entry Into and the subsequent proliferation of chemical agent research 
during the I'.'SOs and early 1960s, it is necessary to first examine the 
"threat" co the free vorid as it was perceived at that time. The percep- 
tions mist be viewed in the context of the events of the tine and the then 
attitudes of the American people. Of particular importance in this regard 
was the intensified struggle between the free world and coirmunist world 
and the generally accepted thesis that supremacy oust be maintained in 
all natters which involved the communist bloc. 

At the close of World Wax XI, America was accepted as the only viable 
major power in the world.- In cva world wars the seemingly unlimited 
capacity of America to produce weapons , food, and transport had in each 
case prevailed over the ingenious new weapons and tactics employed against 
us. This, and our status as the world power, undoubtedly served to assuage 
the American people as the demilitarisation of our industrial tight pro- 
ceeded and the country returned to a period of normalcy . ^ » 23 However, 
national strategists recognised that regardless of the world's horror of 
war and the expressed desire for peace, war had become nore total than 
ever, since technological advances in warfare assured that in the future 
entire populations could be affected directly and quick_iy.-«^ It was 
also recognized that although the atomic bomb was credited with destroy- 
ing Japan's will to fight, 75 percent of the total bombs dropped on Japan's 
war aalc_ing capability were chemical incendiaries . With this in nind, it 
was reasonable to predict that in future strategic planning chemical and 
biological (C3) warfare aeasures would join with radiological warfare as 
natters of primary consideration. However, for a brief period the C3 war- 
fare program was dormant in the U.S. °»^° 

The close of the 1940s revealed a new facet of the communist revolutionary 
movement , which added a new dimension co international conflict and a new 
term to our lexicon — "Cold War." A United States National Policy of Con- 
tainment was formulated, and from this new challenges were presented. 
Even when najor conventional forces were not engaged in open conflict, 
the cold war tactics of propaganda, subversion, guerrilla warfare, and 
liberation movements or uprisings were being employed. Once it became 
Apparent that the atomic bomb was no longer an American monopoly, it was 
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inevitable Chat nev strategic assessmencs would have to be made. Rational 
men obviously would look, for other ways co attain national objectives; 
methods which would hoc Include the strong possibility of national suicide 
or general war.S^ 

In earl? 1951 Che U.S. intelligence community learned chat Russia was 
experimenting with a psychotropic drug called "ketjabung"; which, when 
administered to an unsuspecting victim, was alleged co enable an individ- 
ual to exercise external, subservient control of that person without his 
victim's subsequent awareness that he had been exploited. Use of this 
material in interrogation was viewed as a potential threat to our national 
security. 6 Shortly after D.S. intelligence interest was aroused, tvo 
Soviet Sloe agents wen seized in west Germany. They were carrying 
syrettes of a substance which supposedly would lessen an individual's 
ability to resisc the orders of his captors. The captured substance was 
furnished to chemical laboratories in Hurope and the U.S.; however, Che 
exact Identity could not be determined, although it was found to be an 
alkaloid compound. This discovery, and its potential, became nore alarm- 
ing wnen in the fall of 1951 a prominent doctor from Harvard Medical School 
reported to the Army Surgeon General chat he had learned, during a visit co 
Europe, that several countries were experimenting with LSD and Studying its 
possible niiitary use. i4 This information, coupled with earlier intelligence 
findings, heightened the suspicion that the military application of psycho- 
chemical drugs was the object of intensive chemical research by our poten- 
tial enemies. 

U53R - Research and Development 



Chemical warfare was noc new co the USSR. In 1S8S Czarisc Russia was 
among che first of che major powers to recognize the military significance 
of chemical warfare, particularly mustard gas. In 1899, at The Hague, 
Czar Nicholas made the unprecedented announcement of the possible employ- 
ment of projectiles filled with "deleterious gases." The czar's statement 
created enough concern that the Assembly outlawed the use of chemical 
filled projectiles.'^ This was the only chemical warfare prohibition to 
come out of The Hague in 1899. In 1914 the USSR, established a chemical 
warfare research and development capability, three full years ahead of the 
United States. 7 In 1915 Russia, as vich the ocher Allies, was initially 
unprepared for the Germans' use ox chemical weapons. However, Russia's 
earlier research was evidenc when she retaliated, within two months, using 
mustard, chlorine, and phosgene gases; she was che first of che Allies to 
do so. 3y the beginning of World War II Russia was believed to have larger 
chemical igent stockpiles than any ocher nacion. Some hint of their incer- 
esc in research in chemical warfare agencs was reflected in 1943 when 
M. I. Kabachnik was awarded the Stalin Prize, 1st Class, for "development 
of a chemical substance of great significance." German intelligence docu- 
ments captured after World War II disclosed chat Che Germans credited 
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Russia with being fully prepared for expensive chemical warfare, and, in 
fact, had developed a class of toxic agencs aoc then known Co Germany." 
Seme credence is provided co chis belief by aociag che use Russia made of 
Dr. Von 3cck after World Var II. Dr. Von Hock was che production, manager 
of Che German Tabun gas plane chat was transferred to Russia ac che end of 
che war- Although Dr. Von Bock was capcured and taken Co Russia along 
wich che plane, he was aoc employed in che reassemblage of Che plane or 
suhsequenc chemical agent produccion. U.S. inceiiigecce considered this 
as evidence that Russia already possessed ample expertise of her own. ^ 

By comparison, in the early 1950s che Uniced Scaces was far behind Che 
D3SR in the research and development of chei-icai warfare agents.-' In 
1952 tae General Intelligence Agency disclosed ehac the Soviet 31oc had 
made large purchases of ergot (from which LSD is derived). Also , during 
ehls same timeframe the Polish radio urged che people Co collect ergoc 
because considerable quantities were aeeded.>5 

Although Anerlcan ineeresc in cev chemical warfare agenes, to include 
psychochemlcais , was incensified during che Korean War, priorities for 
researcn and development efforts were necessarily placed on development, 
improvement, and produccion of weapons of known immediate value to che 
war effort as opposed to extensive research of aew agents. Thus, chem- 
ical researcn and development efforts were directed primarily toward 
irritants, smoke, incendiaries, and napalm. 2/( * Nevertheless, the OSSS 
and her satellites continuously charged the Oniced Scacea with che manu- 
facture and use of biological warfare agencs . -^ These allegations were 
accompanied by massive propaganda efforts and contrived evidence. Another 
scarcling evenc of the Korean war was che belief chat the communists had 
used drugs in connection with the "brainwashing" of our PQWs.^'f in this 
regard there was a general belief chat che drugs in question were of che 
psyenochemical cacegcry . These eveacs , when coupled wich our lack of 
research and development effore in aew chemical and biological varfare 
agencs, magnified our comparacive backwardness in che field. This is 
aoc eo state that che milicary was doing nothing in che area of chemical 
research and deveiopmenc ; there was research being done, but quantitatively 
the dollar amount involved was quite small , approximately 1/1, 000 th of che 
milicary budget. 27d 

C.S. Policy 

In .general, che policy makers and aacionai strategiscs alike were influenced 
by che policy on gas warfare formulated by President F. D. Roosevelt, which 
he expressed as: "... I have beea loach co believe that any nation, even 
our presenc enemies, could or would be willing co loose upon mankiad such 
terrible and inhumane weapons. . . . use of such weapons has bean outlawed 
by che general opinion of civilized mankind. This counery has noc used 
cbem and I hope ehac we will never be compelled Co use chem. I scaee 
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categorically chac we shall under no circumstances resort co the use of 
such weapons unless -hey are first used by our enemies. . - ."23 Con- 
sequently, decision makers were not willing co expend che needed resources 
In che development of a weapons capability chat had such a remote chance of 
becoming part of the nation's arsenal. This policy and belief was not 
without its opponents, hany of the nation's advanced thiukers were openly 
concerned that the- evolutionary and revolutionary forces at work throughout 
the world had invalidated past judgments, they argued that history had 
shown many cimes chac a powerful nation could not retain its poaicioc by 
continuing to rely on outmoded concepts. ' Moreover, they believed that 
not even a strong economy could win a war from a standing start, when new 
weapons were available but were net In our Inventory.^ In simpler terms, 
it is the weapons in being that count the nost. 

During the 1950s the Roosevelt policy was attacked on its cvo principal 
premises. First, chemical warfare is "inhumane." Ic was argued chat 
psychochemicais could offer a ray of hope for a nore "humane" weapons 
system; that is to say, an enemy could be temporarily incapaclcaced 
without harming che surrounding population or industrial capability .^' -^ 
Secondly, ic was argued that if che communists succeeded in actaining 
a superiority in new chemical and biological weapons which we could noc 
match or which we could noc defend against, we would forfeit the option 
cf retaliation. H*12 9 15 

The merits of the arguments on either side are not important to this 
report, however, the fact that such controversy existed at che time Is 
important. 

Although research and development in chemical warfare to include the 
use of human volunteers was authorized and conducted during the 1950s, 
the public apparently was unaware of either the extent of the Army's 
research effort or of the capabilities of their potential enemies. 
Moreover, prior to the lace 1950s (1957-1959) there is evidence of only 
minimal efforts on che part of the military to provide the Congress sub- 
stantial information regarding chemical warfare research from both the 
offensive and defensive standpoint.^' The nass of data reviewed in the 
preparation of this report indicated chac secrecy was maincained for three 
primary reasons: First, Che lack of definite knowledge of exactly what 
our enemies already knew or had in their own arsenals; second, the 
natural revulsion againsc che effects of both old and new C3R agents 
made them natural targets for incematlonai propaganda campaigns; and 
third, was che concern that che American people would express repugnance 
wrch che Army's involvemenc in chis type of warfare preparacion, racher 
chan accepting che need for research, if for no other reason chan to 
learn how co procect our population in che even: of a chemical accack. 
Tela later perception was highlighted in a speech by a former deputy 
director of Defense Research and Engineering in 1959 when he said: "Ac 
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che pcesenc time I night say the Soviet Union seems Co be ahead of us in 
che field of cheni cal and biological weapons for mi 1 i c ary use, as veil as 
In che field cf civil defense againsc chase weapons. The apparenc American 
reluctance Co think about and face up co che realicies and potentialities 
of biological and chemical, weapons might give an enemy an absolutely crucial 
military advancage over us, unless we cake seeps immediately Co rectify our 
military and civil defense posture, vis-a-vis che biological and chemical 
weapons capabilicies of our pocenciai enemies. . . ."12 

Serious open acknowledgement of America's chemical/biological civil defense 
-readiness appeared co come into focus in 1958. The suddenness with which 
ample file documents and public liceracure appeared leads co a conclusion 
chac che opponents of secrecy had been struggling for some time to presenc 
their case Co Congress and the general public, their motivation seemed to 
stem from concern for the public welfare and a desire to influence a more 
. flexible national policy. In early 1953 che Chief of che army Chemical 
Corps offered chat since I94-3 U.S. national policy had been based on 
nuclear deterrence . He stated that "che U.S. had been involved in 17 
wars during that ten-year period and wen none of chen, nor had nuclear 
weapons been used in any of chem." In the meantime, he reported, com— 
isusism had increased its geographical and population control by 600 per- 
cent. Moreover, he opined that psychochemicals and their non-Lethal 
affects were ideal for Russian use against the United States because 
they would allow for che cap cure of undamaged American Indus cry and the 
manpower resources to operate it. His theme was adopted by many 

scientists, legislators, and military planners." In late 1953 the new 
Chief of the Army Chemical Corps promoted the "31ue Sky Program," which 
was designed to seek new and novel ideas from chemists throughout the 
nation. Eight months later Che U.S. Army Chemical Corps Advisory Council 
(an assemblage of some of the nation's leading scientiscs) reported that 
the U.S. was seriously lagging behind che USSR in chemical warfare readi- 
ness. They reported: that Che USSR was prepared for large-scale chemical 
and biological warfare, both overtly and covertly; USSR cheaical agent 
production schedule was three or four times that of the U.S. ; the USSR 
had started production of V- agents in 1956 while che U.S. would not start 
until i960; che USSR started production of C— agents in 1947 and the U.S. 
started in 1954; Russia had stockpiled 215,000 tons of chemical agents as 
compared to 31,000 tons by the U.S.; and Russia's chemical service employed 
100,000 men while the U.S. had 5,000. Furthermore, the Council found that 
the USSR had a decided advantage because che U.S. and its allies had little 
or no chemical/biological defense system.!' 

Those findings were reinforced by the results of a 3ooz-Allen Applied 
Research, Inc., research project which had been contracted to determine 
che extent of USSR efforts in chemical and biological warfare and the 
U.S. defenses against that type warfare. 3oor-Ailen reported chat che 
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USSR was concerned with C3 warfare and It could be cheir future prime 
effort. Another finding was that the U.S. was without effective C3 
counce measures or alert system. Additionally, they found that Che 
research required to correct the deficiency was not being conducted. 

C3R Research 

During this period the need far acre research was often the subject of 
major news articles: The Army Information Digest published Attack by 
Invisible Invader ;3 U.S. News and world Report published New Worry for 
World ;^ The Reporter published The Campaign to Hake Chemical Warfare 
Respectable ; -6 the 3altlmcre Sunday American and News Post published 
a series of four articles entitled Plan to Alert Natlon_ onjtnvlsihle 
Death , US Wide Open to a Surprise GAa-^ers Raid , Gas. 3iological War- 
fare Threat to U.S. Now , and U.S. jas Few Ways to Soo_t_ Cloud of Death ;^° 
and the Readers Digest Association, Inc., published let s Face t.-.e Tr:::. 
About Gas and Gem Weapons . -Q These are a small sampling of the naterial 
published ou the subject. The theme generally was the same; che Russians 
were ready and willing to conduct C3 warfare and the U.S. was net, thus, 
national security was In jeopardy. The Congress, boch the Souse and 
Senate, conducted hearings at the committee level on this subject. The 
Souse of Representatives subcommittee on appropriations received testi- 
mony regarding chemical and biological research and related natters in 
March 1958, April 1959, March I960, March 1961, and March 1962. The 
ncuse Csccictee oc Science arid Astronautics received axtecsive teati- 
ucny In January 1959 and submitted a comprehensive report to the House 
of Representatives titled: Research in C5?. (Chemical, 3ioiogical and 
Radiological Warfare).^ 1 The recommendations offered by this committee 
In their report appeared to represent the culmination of a decade of 
salesmanship efforts by the chiefs of the Chemical Corps and cheir 
supporters; therefore, they bear repeating in this report. The report 
concluded: 

As a result of its hearing and further study en the problems 
of research in C3R, this commictee offers che following 
recommendations : 

(1) There nusc be a strong and continuous intelligence effort 
conducted by the United States as a protective neasure to keep 
abreast of foreign developmencs in che fields of C3S if chis 
councry Is CO have time to develop adequate passive defense 
and other countemeasuras . 

(2) Surveillance of foreign activities sight also give this 
naclon Its only Inkling of imminent use of C3R against Che 
United States, and therefore Is important for chis reason coo. 
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(3) There is an urgenc aeed for greater public understanding 
of the dangers and uses of C3R if proper support is Co be 
give— co our defenses and counterneasures . 

(4) la any consideration of international disarmament, a 
special effort must be node not co overlook the great poten- 
tial of C3S and the ease of evading detection of C3R activi- 
ties . 

(5) There is an urgent aeed for higher level of support on a 
continuing, long run basis in order to develop better detec- 
tion and protection measures against possible ecployoeac of 
C3S. against this country. 

(6) Civil defense plans of this country should include a 
more positive effort at providing shelters which are proof 
against C3R attack, at providing acre mask3 and protective 
clothing, and la public instruction ia defensive measures . 

(7) Hore positive and imaginative attention should be given 
to z'r.s problems of detecting and guarding against use of C3R 
by saboteurs aimed at disrupting key activities in tine of 
emergency . 

(S) The committee vievs C3R as a weapon which is aot com- 
petitive with auclear weapons, but complementary to then, 
designed to do a different job. 

(9) The committee cannot bring itself to describe any weapon 
of war as "humane," and makes qo moral jucgmeat on the possible 
use of C3R in warfare. It does recognize that ignoring C3K 
'--^11 net remove che problem of ica existence or its possible 
emoloyment against the Cniced States. 

(10) It ia granted chat some forms of C3R offer the prospect 
and the hope of winning battles without taking human life or 
destroying homes and factories. If force must be used, this 
is better than many of the alternatives. 3ut it must also be 
recognized that even if the US is attacked with the new "gentle" 
weaoons , the consequences of any defeat for our nation would be 
just as dangerous to our aational goals and life. 

(11) It is also recognized that in the present world situation 
with other countries pursuing vigorous programs of C3R develop- 
ment , the best immediate guarantee the OS can possess to insure 
taat CSS is oot used anywhere against the free world is co have 
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a strong cap ability in chis field, coo. This will only cone 
with a stronger program of research. 

(12) AC the present, else, C3S research is supported at a levei 
equivalent Co only one one— thousandth of our total defense 
budget. In Light of its potentialities, "his committee recca— 
sends chat serious consideration be given Co the request of 
defense officials chac chl.i support be at least crebled. Only 
an increase of such size ia Likely co speed research Co a level 
of attainment compatible with the efforts of the cuiaiautiia t 

oat ions . 

(13) If C32L is co be considered a deterrent force in the US 
arsenal of weapons, Che program of research advocaced here 
will have co be accompanied by an adequate program of aanu- 
facture and deployment of C3R munitions. 

(li) C3R. warfare is noc particularly expensive as conrpared with 
many other modem forms of warfare, particularly when considered 
as an incremental cose added co already necessary delivery cech- 
niques employed for nuclear weapons. This is a furcher reason 
why this investment muse be given careful consideration. 

(L5) The research being cone in C33. has; already yielded a variety 
of peacecime benefits, including antidotes for poisons, new 
serums co prevent disease, greater understanding of how dis- 
eases are spread, new insecticides, and fundamental knowledge 
of life processes. There is no real separation possible 
between potential military application of chemical and bio- 
logical knowledge and peaceful applications. These peaceful 
applications are required in any case and deserve added sup- 
port for Che national welfare. 

(16) The Sliced Scaces is in a research and developuenc race, 
particularly with Che Soviec Union, whether it be for peaceful 
or military purposes. The study by chis committee of CES 
reinforces our general view of the urgency of the overall 
race and necessity of full public understanding and support 
of science and technology everywhere in our nation. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee, in its February 1962 hearing, con- 
sidered many of the same aspects as the House had two years earlier. 

It is important co note chac Defense officials and Congress were noc 
alone in cheir concern for improved C32. research and public awareness 
of Che chreac. In Occober 1959 che American Legion adopted a resoiucior. 
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co achieve an impressive military capability in C3R warfare. Also in 
October 1959, the American Chemical Soclecy 3oerd Committee on Civil 
Dpf *». np e published a finding chat declared Che US was following a C3R 
policy a£ '*Eesd is che Sand." They venc on Co claim chac che American 
people vere uninformed as co che dangers of chemical attack, chac chere 
was a lack of C3R decerrenc weaponry. The American Chemical Soclecy, with 
38,000 members, was ofcen crediced by che news media wich removal cf che 
lid of secrecy chac surrounded che need for adequace C3R civil defense 
measures. ^7 Unquesclcnably , che American people were beginning co gee 
che word chrough che media, congressional hearings, defense public rela- 
tions efforts and a vide variecy of speeches co such assemblages as che 
Chemical Corps ?roceccive Commiccee, che Robert A. Welch Foundation, 
American Chemical Soclecy, Armed Forces Chemical Asaociacion, Compressed 
Gas Association, Office of Defense Mobilization, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and che American Ordnance Association. The messages chey received 
were similar: che U.S. was noc ready co defend Itself against a chemical 
warfare attack; che fear of an exchange could inhibit che Soviets from 
uuing acomic weapons if other aeans could achieve their purpose; Scvlac 
planners were quoted as saying, "in che future, war will be distinguished 
from all past wars in connection wich mass employment of Air Force devices, 
rockec weapons and varius aeans of des cructicn, such as acomic, hydrogen, 
chemical and bacteriological weapons"; Soviet forces, with 175 ready divi- 
sions, had chemical croops at all echelons and were prepared co participate 
in large-scale gas warfare; and Major General Drugov of che Soviec Army was 
quoted da saying, "special inter eac attaches itself co che so-called psychic 
poisons (mescaline, aethedrine, and lysergic acid derivatives) which are 
now used for simulation or mental disease. "^3 xhe speeches also contained 
such alarming 3Cacemencs as: any major xilicary power can manufacture 
nerve gas or a comparable aaterlai at che rate of hundreds of tons per 
day; the American civil population is without protective masks or crain- 
iag ir. their use; America cannot afford to ignore che real possibility 
chac even more powerful chemical weapons Chan nerve gases remain co be 
discovered; and America nay ncc knew the cype of chemical warfare agenc 
an enemy may choose co employ on our forces until we are on che batcie- 
field, thus our research must be complete. -9, 21, 22 

New Policy 

A* change in policy regarding chemical warfare appeared inevi cable by che 
time President Kennedy cook office. The Kennedy administration asked for 
a wider choice of responses shortly after caking office and Defense research 
and cevelopaent officials turned their efforcs coward a "3aianced Arsenal — 
3aiancec Power" effort.'* With this new policy came che proliferation of 
chemicai research and developmanc co address both the offensive and defensive 
needs of our national security . 
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CHATTER IV 
TEE DERIVATION OF AUTHORITY. 



General 

The purpose of this chapcer la co presenc che authority cor "he conduct: 
of chemical warfare research, (rich hi, ma a subjects; co describe che pro- 
cedures chac governed che conduce of research with humans ; and Co discuss 
che interprecacions of authority for che conduce of incapaclcacing agent 
research which existed at che rlmp. 

This chapcer .will cover che origins of medical research rescrictions for 
Che Amy. It also covers che exrremely high level at which decisions were 
nade and che iengchy and thorough staffing Chat preceded the granciag of 
authority to use human volunteers in research. Finally, it will include 
discussion of the several occasions when research was conducted without 
proper authority or when authority was incorrectly granted. 

Chemical Corps Medical Research and the Use of Human Subjects 

Just as it che history of medicine, hi re an experiaencacioc appears co have 
been an incegrai pare of the history of the U.S. Army cheaical warfare 
research efforts. On 28 June 1913 the President of che United Stacas 
dcrecred che organitacian of che Chemical Warfare Service (CVS) , Nacicnal 
Amy, under the Secretary cf War.* The CWS was created by merging the 
Cheaticai Service Section, National Amy, the Chemical Element of che 
Orcnance Department, and che Sanitary Corps of che Medical Departaenc. 
Four years later, in October 1922, che C»S created a Medical Research 
Division co conduct research directed at providing a defense against 
cheaical agents. 2 Fart cf che defense was che provision of cherapeucic 
and prophylactic measures . The sciencists apparencly shared a common 
belief that no natter hew exhaustively an agent was tested in animals, 
if It was intended to protect or heal man, its efficacy had co be proved 
in nan. 

The scanc evidence available for this period indicated that for the next 
19 years che subjects used in various tests of mustard, phosgene, and 
nany other cheaical agencs were volunteer employees of Edgewood Arsenal. ^ 
This expedient arrangement reportedly sufficed because the experimental 
staff was coo small Co generace experiments requiring large numbers of 
human subjects. However, available documents reflected chac in early 
19^1 the threat of war caused greater urgency for the development of 
protective items. Consequently, che need for a larger source of volun- 
ceers also developed. The first recorded recruicing arrangement was a 
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request: made co ill technical and officer personnel at Edgewood Arsenal 
co signify their willingness to participate in various teats; a method 
which was soon reported as unsatisfactory.-* Generally, it was considered 
that repeated exposure to agent3 was hazardous because the cumulative 
effects of the conpounds were not known; sensitizing employees to com- 
pounds they had to work with in the course of their normal duties basi- 
cally was unproductive; many of zh& volunteers because of their technical 
qualifications had preconceived opinions as to the reactions they should 
have to certain agents and thus were not completely objective or unbiased 
in their reporting; test results vere subject to invalidation due to the 
lack of testing on a valid random population basis; and a concern that 
the fear of censur _ by co-workers activated many of the volunteers. 

This period was characterized by an absence of any evidence which would 
indicate who authorized the use of human volunteers, or if it was a point 
of concern. It was apparent that if a source of authority did exist, it 
probably was informal and rested with the local commander. The first 
indication of formal authority to recruit and use volunteer subjects in 
chemical warfare experiments was in 19^2. Specifically, in June 1942 
records reflected that the Secretary of War was requested to rule on the 
permissibility of using enlisted men for detail testing of mustard type 
agents. Reportedly, the Acting Secretary approved the test in principle 
and authorization was granted by The Adjutant General of the Army in the 
name of the Secretary.^ This authority was followed by large-scale numan 
erperineutacion ac Sdgeuood Arsenal, as well as ac field laboratories 
locaced at Caizp Siebert, AL, 3ushneil , FL, Dugvay Proving Ground, U7 , 
and San Jose Island. The testing programs continued throughout the war 
years. It also was reported that this authority was not rescinded. Sub- 
sequently, during the early 1950s this original authorization was again 
ijsed for the conduct of tests at Dugvay Proving Ground which involved 
exposing human volunteers to mustard type agent3.* It must be noted 
that the evidence concerning tests involving mustard agents following 
World War II was a single documentary reference, uncorroborated by any 
other evidence. 

In July 19*3 the Chemical Warfare Service (CVS) was assigned responsi- 
bility for all medical research involved in the field of chemical war- 
fare. This adjunct to the CVS mission Included toxicclogical research 
and the investigation and study of hazards to the health of Chemical 
Warfare Service personnel. 5 With the end of World War II the immediate 
requirement for volunceers temporarily was diminished. There were indi- 
cations that the laboratories at Edgewood Ar3er.ai reverted to the old 
practice of using local assigned personnel to meet their volunteer seeds. 
This does not Imply that the end of World War II curtailed the research 
activity of the Chemical Corps. On the --.ontrary, the frightening revela- 
tion that Germany had stockpiled certain organic phosphate compounds (serve 
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gases) ::.a; vert, far zicre deadly than the chemical agents in the Allied 
arsenal, ceveiopec a new series of challenges for Che Corps. Discovering 
methods to counteract the lethal effects of these compounds became a 
primary goal of medical research. However, American researchers were 
unable to locate any usable research evidence that the Germans had con- 
ducted meaningful human experimentations with the nerve agents. Thus 
it was necessary to spend the next several years confirming German 
research data by animal experimentation and by ccmrpiling sufficient 
information to determine the safe experiaencal dose for mac. When 
the necessary 3- J -na1 experiments had been concluded and the Chemical 
Corps investigators were confident of their ability to safely conduct 
^experiments in man, the que* 1 .ion again surfaced as to where the volun- 
teers would cone from. 

Authority to Ose Volunteers ' 



During chis period, the rules governing the use of humans had undergone 
major changes. The first of these changes was the Nuremberg Military 
Tribunals, following World War II, which produced a set of firm rules 
for the conduct of medical research. They were known as the "Nuremberg 
Code of 19^7," and it established 10 specific rules intended to govern 
the use c: humans in the conduct of medical experimentation. Since 
this Code became the foundation for future guidance to researchers, its 
essential elements are repeated in this report: 

1. The voluntary consent of the human subject Is absolutely 
essential. This means that the oersort involved should have 



legal capacity to give consent; 3houid be so sitnated as to 
be ahle to exercise free power of choice, without the inter- 
vention of any element of forte, fraud, deceit, duress, over- 
reaching or other ulterior form of constraint or coercion; 
and should have sufficient icncwiedge and comprehension of the 
elements cf the subject matter involved so as to enable him to 
make an understanding and enlightened decision. This latter 
element requires that before the acceptance of an affirmative 
decision by the subject there should be made known to him the 
aature, duration and purpose of the experiment; the method and 
means by which it is to be conducted; all inconveniences and 
-azarcs reasonably to be expected; and the effects upon his 
health or person which may possibly come from his participa- 
tion in the experiment. The duty and responsibility for 
ascertaining the quality of the consent rests with each 
individual who initiates, directs or engages in the experi- 
ment. It is a personal duty and responsibility which may 
not be delegated to another with impunicy. 
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2 . The experlmenc should be such as ro yield fruitful results 
for che good of sociacv, unprocurable by other ae chocs or means 
of scudv, arc aoc randoia and unnecessary in nature. 
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i . The experiment should be so conducted as to avoid all 
unnecessary orvsical and mental : if ferine and injure. 
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6. The degree or risk, to be taken should never exceed that 
deremlned by che humasi:arian importance of the problem zc 
be solved by the experiment . 

7. Proper preparations should be siade and adequate facili- 
ties provided to protect: the -ixperlniental sub ?ect against even 

the rasoce possibilities of ■ajury, disability sr death . 

8 . Tne experiment should be cor.ducced only by scienclfically 
qualified persons . The highest degree of skill and care should 
be required through all stages of che experiment of those vho 
conduct or engage In che experiment:. 

? . During the course of the_exnerlment the human subject 
should be at liberty :o bring the experiment co an end if he 
nas reached the shvsical or mental stare where continuation 
of :."ie experiment seems to him to be impossible . 

10. Durinu the course of the experiment the sciencisc in 
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The second major change occurred in 1950, with the introduction of legis- 
lation governing che organization of the U.S. Army. The initial statutory 
authority for che Army to conduct research and development was housed in 
the Organization of che Army Act of 10 July 1950. Section 104 of the Act 
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(74 Statute 322; 5 USC 235a) held Chac: "the Secretary ox che Army is 
authorized co conduce, engage, and participate in research and develop- 
ment programs teiaced to activities of che Army of che u"niced Scaces and 
co procure; or contract for che use of, such facilities, equipment, ser- 
vices, and supplies as may be required co effectuate such programs."' 
It appears chac chis was che first ciiae che Congress placed inco lav 
control ever research azid development activities and further vested che 
responsibility and auchoricy for such programs with che service secrecary. 
Ic further appears from this Act thac che Congress recognized research and 
development functions as an integral part of the Army's role. 

Ac this poinc in history chere are two separate, yec relaced, accions 
impacting en research: che Nuremberg Code of 194" and che Organization 
of the Army Act of 1950. Although there is little in che way of docu- 
mentary evidence to indicate general knowledge or recognition of che 
impact of chese actions, ic does appear chat authority for future use 
of humans in research would require observance cf the Nuremberg Code and 
also would require authorization by the service secrecary. However, no 
documentary evidence was discovered which indicated chat the secrecary 
either delegated his authority or established directives or guidelines to 
preclude research involving human subjects without his authorization. In 
fact, there was a notable lack of policy one way or che other between 1950 
and 1952. 

Early Policy Guidance 

The nacter of che use of human volunteers was under deliberate considera- 
cion by the Armed Forces medical Policy Council during che firsc two years 
of che 1950s. In Che fall of 1952, following extensive study, the Council 
reported co the Secretary of Defense that researchers had reached the point 
beyond which essential daca could noc be obtained unless human volunteers 
were utilized. Thus, they recommended thac the Secretary of Defense esca- 
bllsn a policy chat would authorize the use of humans in aedical researcn.8 
They further recommended chat che Nuremberg Code of 1947 be cited as che 
principal guidance co che services. However, they urged chat three articles 
of the Code be modified. The first of these recommended modifications was 
that Article 1 require che volunteer's consent to be in writing and his 
signature witnessed. Secondly, chey recommended chac Article 5 be modi- 
fied co delete che final phrase "except, perhaps, in chose experimencs 
where che erperimencal physicians also serve as subjects," thereby leav- 
ing che encire article' co read: "No experiment should be conducted where 
chere is an a priori reason co believe chac death or disabling injury will 
occur." Finally, chey suggested that an additional rule be added which 
would prohibit the use of prisoners of war as volunteer subjects. 

Based upon a recommendation of the Armed Forces Hedicai Policy Council 
that hi:ra«n subjects be employed as the only feasible means for realistic 
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evaluations and/or development of effective preventive oeaaures of defense 
againsc atomic, biological, or chemical ager*C3, Che Secretary of Defense, 
by a memorandum to Che service secretaries, established a policy governing 
-he use of human volunteers. .The memorandum, dated 26 February 1953, was 
classified "TO? SECRET" and provided the following: each service secretary 
was authorized to use human volunteers in experimental research connected 
with the development of defenses of all types against atonic, biological 
and/or chemical warfare agents; provided specific guidance and safeguards 
concerning the use of huaan volunteers, which included the rules as set 
forth in che Nuremberg Code, as modified by the Armed Fortes Medical 

.Policy Council; required that in each instance in which an experiment 
was proposed pursuant to the memorandum that Che nature ax.d purpose of the 
proposed experiment (protocol) and the name of the person to be in charge 
of che experiment shall be submitted for approval of the service secretary; 
required chat che service 3ecrecary approve, in vricing, che proposed experi 

ment and che person co be in charge of che experiment; and tequired the 

service secretary to inform the Secretary of Defense of each approved 

research proposal. 3 

Although there was no evidence than the Chemical Corps Research Labora- 
tories were provided advance information concerning the forthcoming 
guidance on che use of human volunteers in research, there was evidence 
that the underlying principles of the "Wilson Memorandum" were known and 
vcire the subject of detailed discussions long before Department of Che 
Arrjy published an Lrrpiemencirig directive. la this regard, che Medical 
and Related Problems Ccmmiccee of the Chemical Corps Advisory Council 
met at che Army Chemical Center (now Idgewood Arsenal) , on 20-21 March 
1953, to discuss the impact and implementation of che rules established 
at the Nuremberg Trials and accepted in modified form by the Secretary 
of Defense in February 1953. In actendance at this meeting were Che 
prominent civilian doctors who constituted the committee, legal and 
medical advisors Co che Chief, Chemical Corps, representatives from 
the nedicai and biological laboratories, and representatives of inter- 
mediate chemical research commands. The report of this meeting was 
significant because it indicated che existence and use of an alternate 
to normal command channels for che disseminacicn of Army policy within 
che Chemical Corps. Although the "Wilson Memorandum" was dated 26 February 
"1953, che Army's implementing instructions Co chat nemorandua had noc been 
published or announced at che cime of che conference. Nevercheiess , the 
Council, in ancicipacion of an Army policy, advanced local interprecations 
that later would be germane in che execution of the policy. The depth of 
knowledge r.eld by the participants regarding problems associated with the 
use of humans m research is probably best explained by recognizing che 
key positions they occupied in the Chemical Corps organization and, in 
some inscances, overlapping aembership in other advisory councils within 
the armed forces. Some of their interpretative conclusions are worthy 
of mention at cnis point, even though most will be discussed later in 
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this and suosec^e:.; -hspcers- They concluded chac it "-as inpcrcanc CO 
diff erentiace bef-een hazardous and ncnhazardous axpermencs. la their 
opinion this dii5erer.ciaci.ac was essential since they agreed chac only 
protocols for hazardous experiments need be submitted for approval. In 
this Light, chey reported chac gaa aaak training during vhich aen passed 
chrough a chamber vith a high concentration of ana card gas vould be coa- 
■ siderec nonhanardous and "in the line of ducy." Another consideration 
•-as an effort to aeek blanket type approval for expermancs already being 
conducted, chus simplifying an anticipated problem of obcaining approval 
for specific hazardous experiments . The participants agreed chat "he acs t 
controversial legal aspect vas Co determine vhat constituted volumes ~y con- 
senr. The conferees noted that the important considerations in chis regard 
vers; che age of the volunteer; aental capacity; and the amount of inioraa- 
cicn vhich mist be provided in advance of obcaining the signed volunteer 
statement. Additionally, it- waa opined chac any form of coercion, aancal, 
physical, or material , must be avoided. Further, they considered ailirary 
volunteers aa presenting a particularly sensicive problem since soldiers 
were tabued with a sense of obedience and readily could be placed in a 
position where che experimenr --as made Co appear as a military duty and 
thus something che volunteer could not refuse. 

Tvc nenchs lacer, in May 1952, the Amy Staff presented the Secretary of 
the Army with a proposed directive to irrpienent the "Wilson Memorandum." 
Although Lbe Secretary agreed in principle wish tie proposed instructions 
to the field, he rejected the initial proposal because it vas restricted 
to biological agent research rather than chemical, biological, and radio- 
logical agent3 and because he believed that the "TO? SEC2E7" classification 
should be downgraded in order to sake the instructions more readily avail- 
able ;o subordinate elements thac would be conducting che research. Evi- 
dence indicates Chat che first guidance to the Amy Scarf vas published 
en 30 June 1953.-- This memorandum, which was addressed through che 
Assiacanc Chief of Staff, G-4 , co che Amy Chief Chemical Officer and 
The Surgeon General, vas titled: "Use of Volunteers in Research," and 
vas co be referred to as "Chief of Scaff Memorandum 385 (CS:3a5)." Its 
purpose vas co provide policy and procedures for the use of volunteers 
in atooic , biological, and chemical research. In addition co cransmic- 
cing the 11 rules contained in the "Wilson Memorandum" and legal ccn- 
siceracions for researchers, it also direcced chac no research of acocic, 
biological, or chemical agencs using volunteers vould be conducted without 
the specific wrtcten approval of the Secretary of che Amy. Moreover, ic 
firecced chac proposals for such researcn vould be forvarded co The Surgeon 
General of the Army for his review and mandatory commenc prior co presenta- 
tion co che Secretary for approval. The memorandum, as published, did noc 
differentiate between hazardous and nonhazardoua axperinencs as a considera- 
tion of whether to obtain Secretary of che Amy approval, rather, it speci- 
fied chac ail atomic, biological, and chemical agenc experiments vhich used 
human subjects vould be submitted. The document search failed co disclose 
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